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Early in their lives children learn to use the word ‘ American’ 
and, in time, to identify themselves as ‘American.’ It is a 
crucial identification, for it is eventually bound up with the 
individual’s behavior and attitudes in many areas of social living. 
He views the world as an American; he has certain rights and 
duties and loyalties as an American; his attitudes toward himself 
and others are partly a matter of being an American. But 
‘American’ is a concept applied liberally and easily, and even a 
casual study of children’s conversation reveals that it includes 
many confused and erroneous ideas. 

The problem of this research is to study the meaning of 
‘American’ to children of school age, and to discover, if possible, 
some of the sources from which their concepts of American 
develop. The specific questions raised in the study are (a) in 
what dimensions is American perceived? (b) what values or 
attitudes are linked with American? (c) what group differentia- 
tions are made, i.e., from what groups is American differentiated? 
which subgroups are included in American and which preclude 
being American? Can children conceive of subgroups which are 
different from themselves but which belong to the same inclusive 
American group? 

To obtain data on these problems, children were questioned 


concerning their own inclusive American group and two American 
449 
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minority groups to which the children do not belong, Jewish and 
Negro. A written questionnaire was used which asked for the 
meaning of each group and for explanations or rationalizations 
for the meanings given. 


SUBJECTS 


Two hundred and seventy-five children of grades V through 
XII were studied. This number constituted the entire public 
school population of these grades in a small midwestern town. 
The town of several thousand inhabitants is like many mid- 
western communities—strikingly homogeneous in cultural back- 
ground and social mores. There is an air of prosperity about it. 
The several industries and small businesses furnish moderate, 
comfortable incomes for the residents. Though outside easy 
commuting distance, it lies within the orbit of several large urban 
centers. The majority of the population is German-American 
of the second, third and fourth generations, with a small per- 
centage of the population of English, Scandanavian and Southern 
European descent. The community is predominantly Protes- 
tant. There is a recognizable Catholic minority. There is only 
one childless Jewish family. There are no Negroes in the town. 

The children studied are similar in social and cultural back- 
grounds. They have had a minimum of personal experience 
with the two minority groups, fairly similar kinds of religious 
training, and the same school experience. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


The questionnaire was administered in school to each class 
by the teacher. The instructions given by the teacher were: 

‘Our school has been asked to help in a study of what school 
children (high-school students) think about various groups of 
American people. To do this, we are asked to answer some 
questions. 

“You will not be graded on these papers. You will not put 
your name on these papers. Your answers will not be read by 
the teachers. Your answers will be added to the answers of 
other children (students). 

“These are the questions about several groups of American 
people: 
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1) What do you think Americans are like? 
What makes you think so? 

2) What do you think Negroes are like? 
What makes you think so? 

3) What do you think Jews are like? 
What makes you think so? 

“Write what you know and think about each question. Don’t 
make up answers if you don’t know. Give your own ideas. 
You will have twenty-five minutes to answer the questions.”’ 

The questions were phrased ‘‘What are Americans like?’ 
rather than ‘‘What are Americans?,” because it was found in 
preliminary questioning that the first form brought out, in addi- 
tion to cognitive structure, many more value statements and 
comparisons of one group with another. This form of question 
has several advantages over a check-list of words from which the 
subject selects those words which he considers most appropriate 
for describing a group. The child must draw completely on his 
own ideas and formulate the description himself. In his formu- 
lation, his level of understanding and his feelings are often clearly 
revealed. 

In asking ‘‘What makes you think so?,” it was not expected 
that the children could supply the actual sources of their informa- 
tion and attitudes (except occasionally), but that in attempting 
to support their statements an indication would be given of the 
kind of justifications and experiences which accompany various 
kinds of concepts and attitudes. 

Responses were analyzed by breaking down each answer into 
its component ideas. The frequency of the separate items and 
of the various patterns of items appearing in the responses are 
reported. In each case the percentages represent the percentage 
of children who answered in the given category. 


RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION—‘‘ WHAT ARE AMERICANS LIKE?” 


Responses to the question ‘‘ What are Americans like”’ fall into 
four general categories: 

1) Democratic ideology and patriotism—‘‘They are demo- 
cratic and have the best form of government.’”’ ‘‘They have 
freedom of worship and speech.” “I think they should be all 
treated alike.” 
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2) Kinds of people—in racial or cultural terms—‘‘They are 
many people of different nationalities.’’ ‘‘Americans belong to 
the white race.”’ ‘‘ People are classified in different groups—some 
wealthy and stuck-up, they look down on poor people. Some 
wealthy help poorer people along.” 

3) A comparison of Americans with other peoples—‘‘I think 
Americans are just as good as any other people in other coun- 
tries.’ ‘‘Americans are or rather think they are superior than 


TABLE I.—Wuat ARE AMERICANS LIKE? ‘ 
(Percentage of children) 











Grades 
Descriptions .% 7-8 9-10 ll -12 
(N = 50) | (N = 68) | (N = 95) | (N = 62) 
Democratic ideology, patri- 
otism 
Have many freedoms 12 22 24 10 
Government by people 4 3 1 3 
People loyal to govern- 
ment 14 36 13 11 
Kinds of people 
Mixed nationalities 2 7 8 8 
White people 6 2 1 0 
Rich and poor 4 3 1 3 
Comparison with other peo- 
ples 
Like others 28 25 7 13 
Different from others 0 2 1 2 
Better than others 4 12 12 16 
A powerful nation 2 3 3 8 
Personal characteristics 
Ambitious, energetic, 
achieving 20 19 31 46 
Kind, honest, friendly 64 65 41 31 
Clean 4 4 5 0 
Educated, intelligent 4 12 14 19 
Carefree 0 2 4 16 
Religious 0 6 1 0 
Value money, material 
possesions 4 6 11 13 
Criticism of personal 
characteristics 6 16 15 21 
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most other people.” ‘‘They are becoming the leader of the 
world.” 

4) Personal characteristics—‘They are honest and well 
educated—they are clean.” ‘‘They are stingy and only think 
of themselves.”’ ‘‘They are kind to one another and to their 
neighbors.”’ 

The reliability of this method of categorizing responses to 
all the questions was measured by the percentage of agreement of 
two independent codings of eighty-five questions. The results 
are as follows: 

‘‘What are Americans (Negroes, Jews) like?’’—92.8 per cent 
“‘What makes you think so?” —89.4 per cent 

Table I presents the responses to the question on the meaning 
of American. There is a striking lack of ideological content here. 
While there are many stereotypes which concern the individual 
behavior of Americans (‘‘ They’re rugged,” “‘ They’re go-getters,”’ 
“They are ambitious’), there are few group goals or values in 
evidence. The comments on American ideals or democratic 
government are mainly clichés such as: ‘Americans are in a 
land for the free and the brave” or ‘‘Americans are loyal.’ 
Freedom as an aspect of American life has a variety of meanings 
which are often imbedded in the daily experiences of the children 
(‘Americans are free to choose the friends they want’’) as well 
in the more remote areas of their lives (‘“‘They have freedom of 
press’). The variety of meanings attached to freedom are 
listed below: 


Frequency 

to value and appreciate freedoms 12 
to do as they please 10 
to fight to keep free 9 
to hate dictators, don’t like to be ordered around 4 
to have many freedoms other countries don’t have 3 
to have freedom of speech and press 3 
the right to own religious beliefs 3 
the right to choose friends 1 
the right to eat what you want 1 

l 


Negroes want to be free 


When Americans are compared with other peoples, the other 
groups are usually unspecified, and Americans are perceived as 
different from, on a par with, or better than others. A decreasing 
proportion of children make statements of equality (twenty-eight 
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per cent, twenty-five per cent, seven per cent, thirteen per cent) 
from the fifth and sixth to the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
Increasing with age are feelings about the superiority of Ameri- 
cans over other people (four per cent, twelve per cent, twelve per 
cent, sixteen per cent). Examples of this chauvinism at the 
younger and older age levels are quoted below. 

“‘T think Americans are smart. They know more than the 
Negroes.” (Sixth grade) 

“Americans are the best people of the races, they are Demo- 
crats and have the best form of government. They are easy- 
going, make friends easily, and are the most prized people in 
foreign nations.’”’ (Twelfth grades) 

The greatest number of responses are about personal character- 
istics. There are two clusters of traits: One is the bland and 
admirable qualities of nice, kind, friendly, honest, generous— 
which are found especially at the younger age levels (sixty-four 
per cent at grades V and VI, and thirty-one per cent at grades 
XI and XII). The second group of traits which increases in 
frequency with age (from twenty per cent to forty-six per cent) 
has in common certain aggressive qualities—energetic, ambitious. 
Descriptions of Americans as educated people and as having 
material values appear more frequently in the older children than 
in the younger. Few personal descriptions are derogatory or 
critical; however, criticisms increase with age. They are of the 


following variety: 


Americans are— Frequency 
conceited and selfish 11 
lawless and criminal 13 
wasteful and extravagant 5 
unfriendly and uncodéperative 6 
prejudiced against different races 3 
bad morally 2 
take democracy for granted 2 


Compared with the frequency and intensity of derogatory and 
rejective responses toward Negro and Jewish American minor- 
ities, the infrequency and scatter of criticisms on American stand 
in sharp contrast. 

The descriptions of American do not reveal a highly structured 
group concept; stereotypes are varied but with the predominance 
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of the ‘ambitious individualist’; the affect toward American is 
generally positive with little real criticism involved; and rarely 
is American differentiated from other groups of people. How- 
ever, when the limits of the children’s concepts of American are 
tested by asking for descriptions of minority groups, the bound- 
aries of American more clearly defined, and it becomes apparent 
that the ideals of freedom and the personal qualities of ambition, 
etc., are meant to apply to a restricted population. 


RESPONSES TO THE QUESTIONS—‘‘ WHAT ARE NEGROES LIKE?’’ 
‘‘WHAT ARE JEWS LIKE?”’ 


Descriptions of Negroes and Jews have been categorized as 
follows: 

1) Group seen in terms of social problem—‘‘ They should be 
put in their place or where they came from. We do not want 
them nor did we bring them.”’ ‘‘They have been chased around 
somuch. They haven’t had a chance.” ‘They are picked on 
by the whites.” 

2) Group described by a comparison of peoples—‘‘I think 
Jews are just another part of the American race.” “I think 
Negroes are just like any other people except for their color.” 
“They are not as progressive as Americans.”’ 

3) An affective reaction expressed toward the group—‘“‘I don’t 
like Jews at all.” ‘I think a good Negro is a dead Negro.” 
“Jews are OK.” 

4) Historical or cultural facts given—‘‘ They came from Africa 
originally and are now in the U.S.” ‘They have a different 
religion.”’ 

5) Personal or group characteristics ascribed to group— 
“Cheaters.” ‘‘ Negroes are dirty, not colert.”” ‘‘Selfish, hard 
to get along with.” y 

The instructions preceding the questionnaire presented all 
groups as Americans, although the form of the questionnaire 
tends to weaken this structuring. With these conditions of 
questioning, category 2 is significant. (See Table II.) Slightly 
more than half the children describe Negroes in comparative 
terms, and about one third, Jews in these terms. About ten 
per cent of the children describe Negroes as Americans, and 
between five per cent and ten per cent describe Jews as Americans 
too. 
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“He is a colored man or woman that came from Africa and is 
now an American.” (11th grade) 

“‘T think Jews are just another part of the American race. [I 
think they are all right even though I don’t agree with their 
religion, but that is their own business.” (10th grade) 


TABLE I].—Wuat ARE NEGROES LIKE? Wuat ARE Jews LIKE? 
[Percentage of children] 























Negroes Jews ‘ 
Grades 5-6/7—8/9-10)11-—12|5-6/7-8/9-10)11-12 
Descriptions in terms of: 
Social Problem 
Support discrimination 0} 3} 14] 19] 2 715] 11 
‘‘Oppose’”’ discrimination, but keep 
group ‘‘in its place”’ 0} 60 (1 3; 0} OF 1 0 
Aware of discrimination (attitude not 
expressed) Oo 77) 4) 4 & 7] 13 
Oppose discrimination 12} 39} 19 | 23; 4) 13) 4] 11 
Comparison with other People 
Americans too 10} 15; 6 6/10; 7 2 6 
Like everyone else except skin color 
or religion 28; 36; 20 | 23 | 18] 16) 12 13 
Different from Americans but as good} 16) 10) 5 6; 4 4) 2 2 
Different from Americans 4; 4) 11 11 6; O| 2 0 
Different from Americans and not as 
good Oo 2 3] 11] 2 oO 8 2 
Affect toward Group 
‘*T like them; they’re all right”’ 2} 4 13 8; 2) 2 5 6 
‘**T don’t like them” 0} 3} 5 10; 6 4 7] 18 
‘‘T hate them; eliminate them”’ 0.0} 1 5 Oo; 6 3 6 
Historical Events or Facts 6} 9 1 2; 2) 7 3 5 
Personal or Group Characteris- 
tics 76) 83) 87 | 91 | 84) 80) 80) 85 




















Another twenty-five per cent to thirty per cent perceive 
Negroes as “‘like anyone else”’ except for color of skin; and about 
fifteen per cent perceive Jews as like anyone else. 

“T think Negroes are just like any other people except the 
color of their skins and the way they work. I also think they 
would make better citizens if they were treated right.” (10th 


grade) 
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“Jews are just like any other race or class...” (10th 
grade) 

There is a small steady rise with age in the proportion of 
children who say that Negroes are not Americans (four per cent 
in the fifth and sixth grades, to eleven per cent in the 11th and 
12th grades); or are not as good as Americans (zero per cent in 
the 5th and 6th grades to eleven per cent in the 11th and 12th 
grades). The corresponding categories appear infrequently in 
descriptions of Jews (about two per cent in each category). 

It is significant that many of the children in describing Jews 
and Negroes are unable to do so for either group without first put- 
ting on record their own feeling towardthem. The feeling is then 
‘justified’ by the addition of various undesirable characteristics 
as if to prove the right for disliking or discriminating. 

“‘T don’t like Jews. In one way they are smart—this is in 
making money. Many Jews are now running America. I 
don’t think they should be allowed to do this, later they will 
want to run the whole world.” (10th grade) 

“Jews are a kind of people I do not like. You find them 
owning all the large business or selling rags. Never doing real 
manual labor.’”’ (12th grade) 

If the effect is positive, the supporting reason is more often in 
terms of standards of respect for all persons or democratic 
ideology. Thus: 

‘Jews are just like anyone else. All men are created equal.” 
(7th grade) 

Statements of dislike increase with age for both minority 
groups. Statements showing accepting attitudes, however, 
show no consistent age trend. The frequency of negative atti- 
tudes within any one age compared with the frequency of positive 
attitudes reveals that negative expressions occur more often than 
positive expressions toward the Negro group at the highest 
grades, and toward the Jewish group at all ages. 

Some of the most violent reactions of dislike are quoted below. 
They appear exclusively above the sixth grade. More state- 
ments of this kind are made concerning Jews than Negroes. 

‘“‘Negroes are a people who think nothing of the whites’ rights. 
Negroes are the worst type of people there are, especially when 
it comes to sex offenses, crime, etc. Get rid of them.” (12th 
grade) 
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“The Jew, well there’s no room for them and me in this 
country; either they’re kicked out or I’m willing to go shoot 
’em all.’ (12th grade) 

“T think a dead Negro is a good Negro.” (12th grade) 

“Jews are the worst people on earth. Money-hoggers. 
Worst people in America. I’d like to wring their necks.” 
(9th grade) 

““They’re (Jews) cheaters, they can cheat you out of one-cent 
things. There are lots of other things I think about them that 
I could not write on this piece of paper.” (7th grade) 

“T think everyone of them (Jews) ought to be shot or else 
tarred and feathered and ridden out of this country on a rail.’’ 
(12th grade) 

The responses of acceptance or rejection of either group are 
sometimes made with consciousness of the social import of 
various kinds of group relations. Awareness of a social problem 
requires more maturity than a simple statement of ‘I like’ or 
‘I don’t like,’ and one would expect responses of this order more 
frequently in the older than the younger age levels. This is 
borne out in Table IT in the responses under the category of ‘a 
social problem.’ 

Recognition of a social problem does not preclude prejudiced 
attitudes. There is explicit support of discrimination against 
minority Americans, which increases with age. None of the 
children in the lowest grades support discrimination against 
Negroes; two per cent support discrimination against Jews. At 
the highest grades the corresponding percentages are twenty-two 
per cent for Negroes and eleven per cent for Jews. A child 
whose response falls in this category is: 

‘The Jews are different from Negroes. The Jews are breaking 
down our government and therefore they should be put in their 
place or where they came from. If possible give them Germany. 
. . . They are not American and this country is for Americans.” 
(9th grade) 

When the other side of the coin is examined—how many 
children explicitly oppose discrimination—the age trends are 
unsteady, though also increasing with age. The percentage of 
children opposing discrimination rises from twelve per cent in 
grades V and VI to twenty-three per cent in grades XI and XII 
in responses concerning Negroes, and from four per cent to 
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eleven per cent in the same grades in responses concerning Jews. 
Examples of this point of view are: 

“The Negroes to me are people just like I am only subjected 
to a crueller society by the white race. I want the Negroes to 
have the same advantages that I enjoy in social and economic 
life. I do not want to see him rise above me in government for 
some day at their birth rate they would control a country which 
belongs to the whites.” (11th grade) 

‘Negroes are like any other person and should be treated that 
way.” (7th grade) 

Most of the children ascribe personal or groups traits to the 
minority groups. There are favorable characteristics (‘fine,’ 
‘good,’ ‘intelligent’ people), such as the traits ascribed to 
American, but there are many more which are derogatory in 
nature. The distribution of traits ascribed to Negroes and Jews 
by children of each grade is given below. 











Ascribed to Negroes| Ascribed to Jews 
eo (Per cent) (Per cent) 
Characteristic 

5-6 | 7-8 |9—-10/11-—12) 5-6 | 7-8 |9-10/11-12 
Favorable 34 | 36 | 27} 21); 20/}13;13)] 16 
Inferior 26 | 41 | 39] 67/ 4] 4] 8 8 
Bad 0; 18 | 23; 27] 50/45/69] 80 
Peculiar, unique 22; 10/12] 25 | 22| 21) 7 5 





























Inferior traits are most frequently ascribed to the Negro. 
This tendency increases with age. Similarly ‘bad’ traits assigned 
to the Negro increase in frequency with age. Jews are most 
often described in terms of ‘bad’ characteristics, and again there 
is an increase with age. Descriptions of Jews seldom imply 
inferiority. 

The traits in each of the categories are itemized in Table III. 
Between one-third and one-fourth of the subjects give some 
favorable quality in their descriptions, such as Negroes ‘are fine’ 
or ‘good citizens. With minor exceptions, the remaining 
traits are uncomplimentary. Patronizing statements are made 
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TABLE IIJI.—CHARAcTERISTICS ASCRIBED TO THE MINORITY 


GROUPS 


(Percentage of children) 














To To 

Negroes| Jews 

Grades | Grades 

5-8 |9-12) 5-8 |9-12 
Fine, respected, intelligent 36 | 24 | 16 | 14 
(Patronizing)—polite, gentle 17} 11} 0; O 
Inferior to whites (non-Jews) 10; 29; 4) 5 
Look different 13; 4] 0} 1 
Need to be controlled 0; 8; 3] 8 
Revengeful, prejudiced against whites 2}; 6] O07; O 
Slow, lazy, unambitious 4}/20; 2] 5 
Hostile, tough, unfriendly 51/10; 0} O 
To be feared 2; 14/10} 15 
Stupid, superstitious 4; 9; O| O 
Bad morals, criminals 3; 3] 0; O 
Sneaky, sly, dishonest 0; 3;12] 9 
Money-making, money-grabbing 0; O| 23 | 44 
Greedy, miserly, stingy 0; 0; 8} 11 
Aggressive 0; O|; 5| 4 
Dirty 3/ 8; 3] 1 
Like slaves, savages 0; 31 O|] O 
Can endure hard work 2; 6; O; O 
Sell junk 0; 0; 10; 1 
Different speech, manners aEeth, | a 
Lack education, opportunities 10; 10; 0} O 
Disloyal to America 0; O;}; 4] 2 
Musical 0; 3; O; O 
Religious Si. 84.24: 1 
Not religious 1; O}; 27] 8 
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(Negroes are ‘gentle,’ ‘obedient,’ ‘polite’) by seventeen per cent 
and eleven per cent of the younger and older children, respec- 
tively. Negro ‘inferiority’ to whites appears especially in the 
responses of the older children (twenty-nine per cent). The 
stereotypes of behavior ascribed to Negroes resemble closely the 
common stereotypes of the Negro in the adult white population.’ 
Descriptions of the group as slow, lazy, unambitious, and as 
tough, insolent, hostile predominate. While the frequencies of 
the other traits are low, the list includes the familiar prejudiced 
descriptions: dirty, unintelligent, bad morals. 

There is somewhat less variation in the traits assigned to 
Jews. A large proportion (thirty-one per cent and fifty-five per 
cent of the younger and older children, respectively) appear in 
the area of dishonest, greedy practices with regard to money. 
The remaining characteristics are again similar to the stereotypes 
of the adult anti-Semite—stereotypes of aggressiveness, dis- 
loyality, domination of the country. Religion is mentioned 
infrequently. Favorable descriptions are given much less 
frequently than for the Negro, by ten per cent and fifteen per cent 
of the younger and older children, respectively. A peculiar 
stereotype which occurs is that Jews “‘sell rags and junk” (four- 
teen per cent, seven per cent, zero per cent, three per cent for the 
grade, respectively). This idea probably goes along with the 
stereotype of ‘money ’—a picture of bargaining, cheating, dealing 
in money and goods. 

It appears that before a group of people has reality to the 
child, the group label has long been used as an adjective, an 
emotionally-toned word, or synonymous with a specific action or 
state of affairs: you ‘jew them down’; ‘there’s junk for the 
Jew’; you get ‘dirty like a nigger.’ These are the experiences 
in the young child’s life out of which a group attitude grows. 
‘Jewish group’ is an abstraction. When it is first met as an 
abstraction or in the form of a person so labeled there are already 
feelings for the label. Similarly for the Negro group. With 
this kind of beginning for the concepts, it is easy to see how 
the groups are perceived as ‘not American’ by virtue of their 
‘badness.’ 

A small proportion of the subjects express fear of either groups. 





'D. Katz and K. Braly, ‘‘Racial Stereotypes of 110 College Students,”’ 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1933, 28, 280-90. 
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This fear is of one sort when it appears with regard to the Jewish 
group; namely, fear that Jews are dominating the government 
and business. When fear is expressed about Negroes it concerns 
the possibility of their trying to get ‘revenge’ on the whites, or 
it is again a fear of governmental domination, but not identical 
with this fear expressed in regard to Jews. The difference 
appears in the following quotations: 

‘Jews think they can run the country.”’ 

““They’d like to rule the earth.” 

“They control business in the United States.’’ 

““They’re too powerful.” 


“Negroes are trying to rise above us in government.” 

“They’d like to run people.”’ 

“They can’t be trusted.” 

“They can’t be trusted to act and talk civilized.” 

“They’ll try for revenge.” 

“They think nothing of whites’ rights.”’ 

“The South has a hard time controlling them and their bad 
habits.” 

The great number of derogatory descriptions occurring with 
reference to Negroes and Jews contrasts markedly with the 
number of criticisms of Americans. The three groups are com- 
pared below in the ratio of negative statements to neutral or 
positive statements expressed about each group. These ratios 
show not only the preponderance of positive statements for 
American and the slim margin of positive statements for both 
minorities, but also the tendency for the positive margin to 


decrease with age. 


Ratios of negative to positive statements for: 


Grades American Negro Jew 
5-6 1:31 1:39 esi 
7-8 1:15 1: § 1:1 
9-10 1: 8 i: 3 1:.6 
11-12 1:10 1: 2 1:.6 


PATTERNS OF RESPONSES REGARDING NEGROES AND JEWS 

The majority of children gave more than one idea in response 
toeach group. The several ideas expressed by the child about a 
given group present sometimes a consistent attitude and some- 
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times a mixture or contradiction of feelings and opinions. Each 
child’s answer was rated on the total of his ideas about each 
minority: whether he expresses wholly positive, neutral, or nega- 
tive attitudes or a mixture of positive and negative feelings 
(Table IV). The patterns reveal the following data: Children 
give completely positive descriptions more frequently at the 
younger than at the older ages, and more frequently for Negroes 
than for Jews. Many of the responses in the positive pattern 


TABLE IV.—PATTERNS OF RESPONSES TOWARD MINorITY GROUPS 
(Percentage of children) 











Toward Negroes Toward Jews 
Grades 
5-6 | 7-8 |9-10)11-—12} 5-6 | 7-8 |9-10)11-12 

Positive 66 | 50 | 40 | 36] 40} 43)18] 27 
Neutral 6/ 3 6 51;12!; 4] 9 5 
Inferior 26 | 16 | 20 18; 0; O 2 0 
Bad and inferior 0; 4/114] 21] O|} O|} O 0 
Bad 0; O| O 0 | 32 | 25 | 34] 39 
Conflict: good, bad, 

inferior 0 | 22/ 13 18 | 12 | 12 | 26 19 
Don’t know andomits|} 2} 4] 7 3} 41/116] 11 10 





























are rather nondescript—‘‘ They are kind” and ‘‘ They are clean.”’ 
They are not as positive in accepting the group as the negative 
categories are condemnatory. 

Patterns of responses which describe Negroes as inferior occur 
often. Both patterns of inferior and ‘bad,’ for the Negro 
increase through the grades. The pattern of ‘bad’ traits 
ascribed to Jews holds a fairly steady one-third proportion at all 
grades. 

Although answers reflecting conflict might be expected to show 
an increase through the grades, there is no consistent trend. 
Conflict responses in most cases are better designated as contra- 
dictions, for the child does not seem aware of or disturbed by the 
contradictory points of view he expresses, thus— 

‘Because some are very poor. Can’t find work because they 
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are a Jew. Some practically run some whole cities. I think if 
the government doesn’t watch them pretty soon they’ll be run- 
ning the whole country.”’ (9th grade) 

The truly ‘conflict’ responses, such as the following, occur 
infrequently: (This response has in it evidences of guilt over the 
incompatible views expressed. ) 

‘‘America was founded for the reason of peace. Until some 
thought that they could take it out on this peace-loving nation 
by bringing in different races and people who are not wanted in 
other countries, although America was founded for this reason.”’ 
(10th grade) 

Patterns of responses on the questionnaires were evaluated also 
with attention to the correspondence among attitudes expressed 
toward the three groups by each child. If a child expresses 
prejudice against one minority group, is he likely to show a 
similar attitude toward the other? The following percentages of 


children give negative responses to one or both minority groups: 


46 per cent at grades 5-6 
53 per cent at grades 7-8 
68 per cent at grades 9-10 
68 per cent at grades 11-12. 


Of these children, the following percentages reject both minor- 
ity groups: 
17 per cent at grades 5-6 
33 per cent at grades 7-8 
48 per cent at grades 9-10 
60 per cent at grades 11-12. 


Thus, there is an increase in age not only in the percentage of 
children who describe one or the other minority group in negative 
terms, but also in the percentage of children expressing dislike 
who do so for both groups. 

Responses on American and accompanying reactions to 
minorities were studied. Responses to American were classed in 
four categories: boastful chauvinistic attitudes, descriptions of 
pride and good feeling, description of superficial and trivial 
aspects of American, and mainly critical responses. No relation- 
ships were found between these variations and descriptions of 
Negro and Jewish groups. The children for whom Americans 
are ‘the best that ever was’ hold attitudes toward the minorities 
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which are sometimes wholly condemnatory and sometimes com- 
pletely accepting. Conversely, and it should be of especial 
importance in education, the child can express the philosophy of 
democracy and freedom in their concept of American and yet not 
apply these principles to American minority groups. 

‘‘ Americans are a people that want to be free and independent 
and have a democracy for a form of government... so the com- 
mon people have something to say. 

‘Negroes are black people. They seem funny when you see 
them. I always get the idea that I don’t like them very well. 

“T always thought they were a people that sometimes cheat 
people.” (10th grade) 

The generalization of democracy, well spoken, is no guarantee 
of its application to persons or groups who deviate from the 
child’s own in-group. 


SOURCES FOR RESPONSES ON GROUPS 


The subjects found it difficult to explain or justify the bases 
of their concepts or attitudes. When asked ‘‘ What makes you 
think so,”’ their replies are often vague and non-specific (Table 
V). Most frequently they reply with further elaborations of the 
ideas they have given or with statements such as ‘‘because I 
know,” thus: 

“‘T think so because I am an American and have and do almost 
the same things as above.’’ . (6th grade) 

“My cerebrum.” (7th grade) 

“T am one, I ought to know.”’ (11th grade) 

A very few children cite personal experience to support their 
opinions; many cite current happenings or events of history: 

“T think that way because the men that brought Negroes over 
to the country were bringing men and womans to this country 
just like some people adopt children.”’ (6th grade) 

‘Because last year there have been quite a few Negro riots in 
Detroit and other cities.”’ (10th grade) 

Rarely is a democratic principle given to support a point of 
view. In cases where a democratic principle is given as a source, 
the concepts or attitudes toward the minority group are usually 
accepting one. Only five children cite the church as a source. 
In each case the attitude is a positive one: 

“Jews are not so bad. I have heard where they give great 
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TABLE V.—SoOuRCES FOR CONCEPTS AND ATTITUDES ON MAJORITY 
AND MINoRITY GROUPS 


(Percentage of children) 

















Americans Negroes Jews 
5—6|7—8/9-10)11-—12|5—6|7-8|9-10)11-—12|5—6|7-8/9-10)11-12 
No source, only 
further elabor- ‘ 
ation 52} 27) 29 11 | 56) 31) 38 | 32 | 64) 40) 19 34 
‘I know it to be 
true’ 18} 27} 27 | 35] 145 15) 18 | 24] 4) 9) 12 18 
Historical data, 
statistics 20} 29) 31 33 | 22) 16) 16 8 4; 5} 20 2 
Personal experi- 
ence 2; 3 3; 2 6 8 8 3) 6 5 
‘People say’ 0} 2) O 0; 0 3; 6 2 4 3 
Democratic prin- 
ciples 2; OF 1 0; 4,10; 2 3; 0} 7 O 0 
Parents 2; OF 0 3; OF} 0} O 0; OF 2 O 0 
School 2; 2 -0 8; 2) OF 90 15; 0} OF 2 3 
Books, papers 0} 9 7 8 | 4 32) 9 8; 0} 2) 10 3 
Movies, radio 0} 2 2 3; 4 0} 1 3/ 2 OF 0 0 
Famous persons 0} Oo} 0 0; OF 4 2 0; OF 2 O 2 
Church 0} 0} (OO 0; oF oO O 0; 2 oO 1 0 
‘I have no evi- 
dence’ 0} O| O 0; 0 Oo 1 3 0} O} 11 5 
Don’t know 6| 15) 3 6; O| O}| 2 0; oF 2 4 0 
Omit 0 60 (CO 0; 4 16) 13 18 | 14) 34; 16 | 27 









































sums of money to the church.”’ (What makes you think so?) 
‘I think so because I have heard our pastor talk about it.” 
(9th grade) 

The children who cite home, school, readings, and movies as 
sources describe constructive and negative influences. 

“The Negroes present a great race problem in United States. 
The South has a hard time controlling the Negroes and their 
poor habits.”’ (Source) ‘‘I studied them in social studies.” 
(12th grade) 

“Jews are being treated the worst of any race in Europe. 
They are often accused of controlling all the big business in the 
United States but this is not really true because the ratio in 
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business is about the same as the population, about Xo.” 
(Source) ‘Reading about Jewish problems and oppression and 
also studying about this in the topic of racial problems in social 
problems.” (12th grade) 

“Negroes are sometimes dishonest and unliked. They are a 
dirty race and I don’t like them.” (Source) ‘You can read in 
the papers about all the killings that have occurred from Negroes.” 
(9th grade) 

‘‘ Jews get too much of the income of the United States people. 
They live in joy and comfort.’”’ (Source) ‘I think this because 
it tells it in books and I believe in books.” (9th grade) 

“T don’t know but I wouldn’t misjudge them (Jews). I know 
they’re some of our finest business men and are as talented as 
many of our own race.”’ (Source) ‘I’ve debated it a lot—with 
myself. You can’t with teachers, it doesn’t pay!!!!!’ (11th 
grade) 

The difficulty which the children had in telling the bases for 
their concepts and attitudes suggests the ‘unconscious’ learning 
which takes place. It is not likely that concept or attitude is 
built upon a single vivid learning experience, but rather upon 
reactions from many sources, in many different settings in the 
child’s daily life—heresay, opinions of others, expressions of 
derogation, the portrayal of group characteristics in history, 
fiction, current events, etc. 

Implications for education would seem to lie in the direction 
of examining the content of education where cultural diversities 
can and do play a réle, in order to ascertain the nature of influ- 
ences in this part of the children’s experiences. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Responses were obtained from two hundred seventy-five school 
children on the meaning of various American groups. The data 
reveal a relatively low level of understanding of cultural simi- 
larities and differences among people, except in a small proportion 
of the children. The responses do not indicate either the develop- 
ment of an identification with American or with democracy in 
which idealism or goals of human welfare play a significant rdle; 
or the development of social concepts and attitudes which coin- 
cide with the ‘ official’ or constitutional principles of an American 
group composed of diverse groups with equal rights and oppor- 
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tunities. These children have assimilated anti-minority preju- 
dices through learning which is not based on personal experience 
with either minority group. The hostile reactions of some of the 
older children against Negroes and Jews (‘kill them all,’ ‘the only 
good one is a dead one’) could not be more violently expressed by 
the youth of totalitarian indoctrination. 

If this sample represents a fair picture of the children of small 
town Midwestern United States, there are many implications for 
these schools and communities, if their youth is to be made ready 
and able to live together in a world composed of differences: 
The children studied show little evidence of constructive teaching 
from school or church or community which serves to counteract 
group prejudices. The mere absence of the derogated groups 
in the community makes teaching of democratic attitudes with 
respect to them no less necessary. Also, the concept of American 
leaves much to be desired. If it is to serve as a source of personal 
and group security or as a source of values upon which to build 
better human relations, it requires a deeper and more significant 
meaning than ‘Americans are rugged individualists.’ 























AN INDEX OF INDUSTRIOUSNESS FOR ENGLISH* 
WILLIAM C. KRATHWOHL 


Institute for Psychological Services 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


It is the usual thing to say that the grades which a student 
makes in English are dependent not only on his ability in English 
but also on his willingness to work. However, no statistical 
evidence has been presented to verify this statement; it simply 
has been taken for granted. The difficulty always has been to 
measure the intangible work habit called industriousness and its 
opposite called indolence.t 

Evidence that work habits affect achievement for mathe- 
matics was presented by Krathwohl.** His method consisted 
in using a mathematics aptitude test and a mathematics achieve- 
ment test on high-school algebra which was given at the same 
time in the orientation testing program of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. The score on the mathematics aptitude test was 
compared with the score on the mathematics achievement test 
and this difference, using the mathematics aptitude test as a basis, 
was defined to be the index of industriousness for mathematics. 
Then this index of industriousness was compared with achieve- 
ment in mathematics six months to a year later. With the aid 
of the index of industriousness for mathematics, it was found 
that both good and poor work habits in mathematics persisted 
certainly as long as the end of the first term of the freshman year,’ 
and that there existed for almost all cases, substantial correlation 
coefficients between the index of industriousness for mathematics 
and grades in college algebra provided the degree of mathematical 
brightness was kept constant as shown by Krathwohl.‘ 

In order to find a cotresponding index for English, a group of 
three hundred eight sophomores at the [Illinois Institute of 
Technology were selected who took the English Expression test 
in May, 1948, at the end of their sophomore year. The English 


* Presented before the Division of Educational Psychology of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association at its annual meeting in Denver, Colorado, 
September 1949. 

t For brevity and to avoid awkward construction, the word indolent, as 
employed in this investigation, is not used in a derogatory sense, but rather 
as a substitute for under-achiever. In the same way, the word industrious 
is used as a substitute for over-achiever. 
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Expression test, which is intended to measure the ability to write 
correctly and effectively, is one of a set of sophomore achievement 
tests for engineers in English, engineering drawing, general 
chemistry, mathematics, and physics, which have been con- 
structed by the Measurement and Guidance Project of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. These three hundred eight sophomores 
also had taken the orientation tests in September, 1946, and the 
next problem was to find an English aptitude test and a high- 
school English achievement test among the tests given in that 
battery. 

The English aptitude test which was finally chosen was the 
fifteen-minute vocabulary section of the Reading Comprehension 
Test, Advanced Form, of the Codperative Test Service. The 
high-school achievement test which was chosen was Mechanics 
of Expression which also is published by the Coéperative Test 
Service. The reason for choosing the vocabulary section of the 
Reading Comprehension Test as an English aptitude test was 
that it was a simple test which had substantial correlations, both 
with the high-school English achievement test and the sophomore 
English Expression test, as seen in Table 1, whereas it had 
relatively low correlations with science tests, such as physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics. Furthermore, neither of the two 
English achievement tests had a specific vocabulary section, 
which would tend to spuriously raise the correlation coefficients 
because of this communality. The correlation coefficients of 
vocabulary with these five tests are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—CORRELATIONS WITH VOCABULARY 


Test N r t-ratio 
Mechanics of Expression 313 0.58 10.2 
English Expression 308 0.58 10.2 
Physics (Mechanics) 323 0.26 4.7 
General Chemistry 328 0.25 4.6 
Mathematics 324 0.10 1.8 


In Table 1, the column headed ‘Test’ gives the test whose 
scores are correlated with those of the vocabulary test; the 
column headed ‘N’ gives the frequency of the group being corre- 
lated. The column headed ‘r’ gives the correlation coefficients 
of vocabulary with the various tests. The column headed ‘t- 
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ratio’ gives the statistical significance of these correlation coeffi- 
cients. All of these with the exception of mathematics are very 
significant at the 1 per cent level or better. The correlation 
between vocabulary and mathematics is so low and has such a 
low t-ratio that it can be said that vocabulary and success in 
mathematics as here measured are independent entities. Addi- 
tional evidence that vocabulary and mathematics are independ- 
ent is found by using the chi square test. The group who took 
the vocabulary test was divided into three classes: below average, 
average, and above average, according as their scores were in the 
lowest twenty-five per cent, the middle fifty per cent, or the 
highest twenty-five per cent, respectively. The mathematics 
scores were divided in like manner. Chi square turned out to 
be 3.70 with P equal to 0.46. Such a high value of P shows that 
mathematics achievement is independent of vocabulary as shown 
by Lindquist.® 

The size of the first two correlation coefficients in Table 1 
are such that if a high score on the vocabulary test means that a 
person making such a score has a large vocabulary, then a large 
vocabulary is essential for success in English. On the other 
hand, if a low score means a small vocabulary, then a person with 
a small vocabulary will have great difficulty in English achieve- 
ment. A comparison between the sizes of the correlation coeffi- 
cient of vocabulary with English and of vocabulary with the 
sciences shows why vocabulary does not enjoy the prestige of 
predicting success in an engineering school that it does in a 
liberal arts college. 

The Mechanics of Expression Test was chosen for the high- 
school English achievement test and the English Expression test 
was chosen for the college English achievement test because 
these two tests were designed to measure English achievement. 

The next task was the selection of the type of scores to be used. 
These were arbitrarily chosen to be derived scores which have a 
mean of 20 and a standard deviation of 4. Derived scores were 
then computed for the three hundred eight sophomores and an 
index of industriousness for English for a given student was 
defined to be equal to his derived score on the Mechanics of 
Expression Test minus his derived score on the vocabulary test. 
Because this group of students determined their own zero point 
to be 20 and their own unit of measure or standard deviation to 
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be 4, it was expected that the score of a student on the vocabulary 
test would match his score on the Mechanics of Expression Test. 
Usually the scores did not match exactly, and it was necessary to 
determine how large a variation was allowable for a normal or 
average student. If the variation was allowed to be | either way, 
it was found that the number of such students constituted 32 per 
cent of the group. If, however, the variation was allowed to be 
2, then the group of students whose Mechanics of Expression 
score differed from their vocabulary score by 2 or less consti- 
tuted fifty-one per cent of the class or practically the middle 50 
per cent. Hence a normal student was defined to be one whose 
index of industriousness ranged from —2to +2. An industrious 
student was defined to be one with an I.I. equal to or greater than 
3 and an indolent student was defined to be one whose I.I. was 
—3 or less. 

Indolent, normal, and industrious groups were defined to be 
groups composed of indolent, normal, and industrious students, 
respectively. The indolent group in this study was composed of 
22 per cent of the population or roughly the lowest quarter of the 
I.I.’s; the normal group, as indicated before, was composed of 
51 per cent or approxmiately the middle half; and the industrious 
group was composed of the highest twenty-seven per cent or 
approximately the upper quarter. 

In order to show the persistence of industrious and indolent 
work habits in English achievement, the three hundred eight 
sophomores were divided into these three groups—an indolent, 
a normal, and an industrious group—as previously indicated, on 
the basis of their I.I.’s. Then each of these groups was next 
divided into three groups—above average, average, and below 
average groups—on the basis of their English ability. The above 
average group had derived scores of 23 and up on the vocabulary 
test and constituted the upper quarter of scores on that test. 
The average group had derived scores of 18 through 22 inclusive, 
which were the middle half; and the below average group had 
derived scores of 17 or below, which constituted the lowest 
quarter. 

The comparison between the industrious groups and the 
normal groups is shown in Table 2, and the comparison 
between the indolent groups and the normal groups is shown in 
Table 3. The criterion for achievement was the sophomore 
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English Expression test, which was given one year and eight 
months after the tests on which work habits in the form of 
indexes of industriousness were computed. 

In Table 2, column A gives English ability, as measured 
by the vocabulary test, of the industrious and normal groups 
which were being compared. Each row theoretically has the 


TaBLE 2.—INDusTRIOUS GROUPS COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
GROUPS ON A SOPHOMORE ENGLISH ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A B C D E 
Above average 23.79 26. 67 2.88 2.7 
Average 20.38 22.44 2.06 3.0 
Below average 17.06 18.80 1.74 2.7 


same average English ability. Column B gives the mean grade 
in English Expression of the normal group. Column C gives 
the mean grade in English Expression of the industrious group. 
Column D gives the difference of these means using the normal 
group as a standard. Note that all of these differences are 
positive. Column E gives the critical ratio which is equal to the 
difference between the mean grades in English Expression of an 
industrious group and the corresponding normal group, divided 
by the standard error of the difference of the means. 


TABLE 3.—INDOLENT Groups COMPARED WITH NORMAL GROUPS 
ON A SOPHOMORE ENGLISH ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A B C D E 
Above average 23.79 21.60 —2.19 —3.3 
Average 20.38 18.76 —1.62 —1.9 


Column E shows that the differences between the industrious 
and the normal groups are very significant at the 1 per cent level 
or better for students at all levels of brightness in English. In 
other words, the students who would have been classified as 
industrious in English at the beginning of their freshman year 
still are doing, one year and eight months later, significantly 
better work than those in the normal group, and apparently are 
not affected by the lure of too many extra-curricular activities. 

In Table 3, column A gives English ability as measured by 
the vocabulary test of the indolent and normal groups which were 
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being compared. Column B gives the mean grade in English 
Expression of the normal groups. Column C gives the mean 
grade in English Expression of the indolent groups. Column D 
gives the difference of these means using the normal group as 
a standard. Note that all of these differences are negative. 
Column E gives the critical ratio, which is equal to the difference 
between the mean grades in English Expression of an indolent 
group and the corresponding normal group, divided by the 
standard error of the difference of the means. 

Column E shows that the difference in achievement between 
the indolent and the normal groups for the students who are 
above average in brightness is very significant at the one per cent 
level, but that the difference between the indolent and the normal 
groups for the average student is not quite significant at the five 
per cent level. In other words, the students who would have 
been classified as bright but indolent in English at the beginning 
of their freshman year still are doing significantly poorer work, 
one year and eight months later. However, the average indolent 
group in English, although doing poorer work than the average 
normal group, is not quite as consistently poorer because the 
difference no longer is very consistent. Hence it can be con- 
cluded that some reformation in study habits has taken place. 

The below average group is omitted from Table 3 because 
it contained only one student out of the group of three hundred 
eight and he was dropped one month later. Evidently the com- 
bination of two poor traits, a below average vocabulary together 
with poor work habits, is fatal to success in English. In order 
to survive at all, a student must have at least one favorable trait. 
The more certain prediction of success in English of the industri- 
ous groups as compared with the indolent groups agrees with the 
results reported by Sappenfield,* who found that students with 
high high-school effort indexes perform closely in accordance with 
their relative aptitudes, whereas students with lower effort 
indexes are much less predictable. 

An I.I. for English, if it is to be meaningful, must influence the 
achievement in English of students who have the same degree of 
brightness. In other words, if two students are equally bright, 
but differ in work habits, the industrious student should show 
greater achievement as measured in grades or their equivalent 
than the normal student, and the normal student should show 
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greater achievement than the indolent student. Such a state- 
ment in statistical language reads: there must be a significantly 
positive correlation between achievement and the indexes of 
industriousness for a given degree of brightness. In order to 
show that I.I.’s in English, as here defined, perform that function, 
correlation coefficients were computed between English achieve- 
ment and I.I. for each level of brightness, as measured by the 
vocabulary test, at half sigma intervals. These coefficients are 
shown in Table 4, where the independent variable was chosen 
to be the I.I. for English which was determined at the beginning 
of the freshman year, and the dependent variable was chosen to 
be the derived score on the English Expression Test which was 
given one year and eight months later. 


TABLE 4.—CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN DERIVED 
ScorE GRADES IN ENGLISH EXPRESSION AND INDEXES OF 
INDUSTRIOUSNESS FOR ENGLISH 


Level of 
Vocabulary DS. N r Significance 
26 and over 39 0.66 1% 
24 and 25 29 0.44 5% 
22 and 23 50 0.47 1% 
20 and 21 40 0.40 1% 
18 and 19 57 0.41 1% 
16 and 17 53 0.48 1% 
15 and under 40 0.28 low 
All 308 0.06 low 


In Table 4 the column headed ‘N’ gives the frequencies, 
the column headed ‘r’ gives the correlation coefficients between 
derived score grades in English Expression and English indexes 
of industriousness, and the last column gives the levels of signifi- 
cance of the correlation coefficients, as computed from a table in 
Guilford.? 

Of the seven groups into which the entire group was divided, 
five have correlation coefficients which are significant at better 
than the one per cent level, one is significant at five per cent level, 
and one is not significant. Hence it can be said for the first six 
groups that if the brightness in English is kept constant, there 
is a significant correlation between achievement in English and 
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English indexes of industriousness. Furthermore, of the six 
groups which have significant correlation coefficients, five are 
very significant and only one is significant at the five per cent 
level. 

The seventh group with a low correlation coefficient, which also 
has a low level of significance, is composed of those students with 
a vocabulary derived score of 15 and under and presents a dif- 
ferent problem. The question becomes, is there any relation at 
all for this group between achievement in English and work 
habits? To answer this question the chi square test was used 
where the group was divided into below average, average, and 
above average categories on the basis of English achievement 
and into indolent, normal, and industrious groups on the basis of 
work habits. It was found that this seventh group which would 
normally present a 3 by 3 arrangement with four degrees of free- 
dom, had to be reduced to a 2 by 2 arrangement with one degree 
of freedom, because it did not contain any indolent students and 
it did not contain any students who received an above average 
grade. Chi square turned out to be equal to 1.47 with P equal 
to 0.23. Hence it was concluded that in this 15 and below group, 
work habits and achievement were independent of each other. 
In other words, the very low ability students were unpredictable. 
One reason for this uncertainty might be that their work habits, 
owing to increased motivation, did not remain constant but 
improved. A more potent reason, however, is that the effort 
they put forth could not compensate for their lack of ability, 
which set a ceiling to their success. 

The largest correlation coefficient of 0.66 for the 26 and over 
group seems to indicate that these students are more affected by 
work habits and this fact agrees with Sappenfield’s study.® If 
the equation of the line of regression for the 26 and over group is 
used to compute the difference in achievement between a student 
with an I.I. for English of +10 and one with an I.I. of —10, the 
difference amounts to 2.5 standard deviations or 10 derived score 
points. Such a large difference can very well be the difference 
between success and failure. Hence in a counseling situation, 
bright students should receive a special warning of the deleterious 
effects of poor work habits. 

The last row in Table 4 is interesting because it shows that 
the correlation between English achievement and indexes of 
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industriousness for the entire group, when no account is taken 
of ability, is very low and equal to 0.06. In order to verify this 
fact, that achievement and work habits were independent of 
each other when brightness is not kept constant, the chi square 
test was applied to the entire group with four degrees of freedom. 
Chi square turned out to be 3.25 and P was equal to .52. Hence 
it can be concluded, if brightness is not kept constant, there is no 
relation between achievement and work habits and that it takes 
considerably more than willingness or a desire to work to pass a 
course in English: ability in English is an absolute essential. 

Industrious and indolent students in English in the student 
body at the Illinois Institute of Technology could have been 
recognized at the time they took their orientation tests because 
it was found that the derived scores on the orientation tests dif- 
fered at most by one point from those computed for the experi- 
mental group of three hundred eight, who took the achievement 
tests one year and eight months later. If this holds true at 
other institutions, students can be warned at the beginning of 
their freshmen year, and because some of the indolent students 
in the average and above average groups on the vocabulary test 
do reform before they reach the end of their sophomore year, 
there is a chance of saving them. 

That the less bright group, particularly the group of 15 and 
under on the vocabulary test, have to be industrious in order 
to survive, is shown not only by Tabies 3 and 4, but also by 
Table 5, which gives the average English I.I. for each group 
in half sigma intervals of the vocabulary derived scores. It 
should be remembered that this group is composed of second- 
term sophomores and that the I.I.’s are computed at the begin- 
ning of the freshman year. 

The average I.I. of 3.7 in Table 5, of the 15 and under 
group is so high because it contained no students who had an [.I. 
less than zero. It evidently becomes increasingly difficult for 
students of low ability to survive through the sophomore year if 
they have poor work habits. The negative I.I.’s of the three 
brightest groups seem to agree with the findings of Franzen!’ 
which, however, were later shown by Wilson’ to be a necessary 
statistical consequence instead of a natural phenomenon. In the 
case of three hundred eight sophomores, the negative I.I.’s are 
also a statistical consequence, but for quite a different reason 
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TaBLE 5.—AVERAGE ENGLISH INDEXES OF INDUSTRIOUSNESS 


Vocabulary Average 
DS. II. 
26 and over —1.7 
24 and 25 —2.2 
22 and 23 —1.0 
20 and 21 0.3 
18 and 19 0.1 
16 and 17 1.9 
3.7 


15 and under 


than that pointed out by Wilson. The reason is that indexes of 
industriousness have the property that the sum of the indexes for 
every member of the group adds up to zero, provided the two 
tests used to compute the I.I.’s have the same mean. Such a 
condition is satisfied in the present case because the means are 
always taken equal to 20. That the sum of the I.I.’s always is 
zero can be shown very simply by letting x2 be the score on the 
achievement test and 2x, be the score on the ability test. Then 


yu - xe =s) =" » (2: a *) = n(M; — M;) = 0. 


As a consequence of this characteristic of the I.I.’s, if one group 
of students has a negative I.I. average, some other group must 
have a positive one. Hence the negative I.I. average of the 
brightest students is a natural consequence of the high average 
I.I. of students of lower ability. It is evident, therefore, that 
students with low ability in English have to work so hard to 
survive that most of the bright students seem indolent by 
comparison. 

There is, however, another possible explanation for the differ- 
ence in average I.I.’s between the brightest groups and the groups 
with the lowest vocabulary scores which must be considered. 
The explanation consists in recognizing the fact that all of these 
three hundred eight students are engineers, and engineering 
students take a somewhat different attitude toward English than 
liberal arts students. They frequently feel that English is a 
necessary evil and do not do as much work or as good work in 
English as they are capable of doing. Hence the bright students 
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tend to have negative average I.I.’s whereas the less bright 
students, because of the necessity for increased industriousness 
in order to survive, have positive average I.I.’s. 

The average I.I.’s for the 16 and 17 group and the 15 and below 
group differ very significantly from each other and from the 
average I.I.’s of all of the remaining groups, because the critical 
ratios vary from 2.9 to 7.8. The other average I.I.’s do not differ 
significantly from each other except a few, which differ at the 
five per cent level. The significant differences in favor of posi- 
tive I.I.’s for the groups below average in brightness in English 
again emphasizes the necessity for industriousness to partly 
compensate for the lack of ability. 

Before drawing conclusions which might be too general about 
English aptitudes, English achievement, and English indexes of 
industriousness, it should be remembered that the entire group of 
three hundred eight sophomores were engineering students who 
had survived two years of engineering training and hence were 
very likely to continue in engineering until they graduated. It 
is possible that different results might be obtained with liberal 
arts students who are specializing in the humanities or the social 
sciences. 

Since habits of industriousness affect achievement, the con- 
clusion can be drawn that no English aptitude test alone can 
predict English achievement perfectly; hence correlation coeffi- 
cients between English aptitude tests and English achievement 
tests always will be less than unity. Furthermore, this distinction 
can be drawn between aptitude tests and achievement tests, that 
where aptitude tests predict what a student can do, achievement 
tests, used for prediction purposes, predict what he will do. 
Which type of test to use in any given instance depends on the 
trait which it is desired to predict. 

If anyone cares to check the findings in this paper, certain 
conditions must be satisfied. These conditions are concerned 
with the size of the population and the accuracy with which the 
second achievement test must be measured. The present 
investigation, using only three hundred eight students, would 
have been impossible if the letter grades of A, B, C, D, and E had 
been used for the second achievement test. It was only possible 
because the derived scores which were used ranged from 10 to 30, 
thus giving twenty divisions in place of five. Had letter grades 
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been used, it would have been necessary to increase the population 
at least to twelve hundred. 

Another reason why the population must be sufficiently large 
can be surmised from the results in Table 4, because it is 
essential that brightness be kept constant. If the population is 
small, the frequency for each division of the aptitude test also 
becomes small, and this tends to make the correlation coefficients 
between English I.I. and English achievement small and irregular. 

If an attempt is made to correct the population deficiency by 
using a wider range of aptitude scores, the increased variability 
of the group in brightness again tends to reduce the correlation 
coefficients. The extreme case is one where there is just a single 
group, such as the last row in Table 4, where the correlation 
coefficient between English I.I. and English achievement drops 
to 0.06. The ideal case is to have a population large enough 
that the range of scores on the aptitude test can be taken so small 
that the brightness for each group practically is the same for 
every individual. 


SUMMARY 


1) It is possible to use a short fifteen-minute vocabulary test as 
an aptitude test for English achievement. 

2) By comparing scores on an English achievement test and 
an English aptitude test, it is possible to assign a number to an 
individual called an index of industriousness, which measures an 
intangible trait called industriousness or indolence for English 
achievement. 

3) When a freshmen class was divided by means of these 
indexes of industriousness into three groups: industrious, normal, 
and indolent, the industrious groups, one year and eight months 
later, still were doing significantly better work in English than 
the normal groups and the normal groups were doing better work 
than the indolent groups. 

4) For a given degree of brightness in English, there was 
generally a substantial correlation between success in English 
and work habits. 

5) Low ability in English coupled with indolent work habits 
made it impossible for a student to remain in college for two 


years. 
6) Students with low ability in English had to be so industrious 
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in order to survive, that bright students on the average seemed 
to be indolent. 

7) All students with very low ability in English, less than 1 
sigma below the mean, who survived through the sophomore year 
had positive indexes of industriousness. 

8) No student with very low ability in English, less than 1 
sigma below the mean, was able to make a grade in English 
achievement above average, no matter how industrious he was. 

9) Students who have undesirable work habits in English 
should be warned as soon as their English indexes of industrious- 
ness can be computed, because it is possible for some of them to 
reform, since some of them do. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF ORPHANAGE CHILDREN 
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The social adjustment of its citizens is particularly important 
in a democracy. Some justification of special educational 
appropriations for the less able groups like slow learners is found 
in the necessity for intelligent voters. Intelligent voters need 
not only the ability to read and write, but also the social adjust- 
ment which permits sane thinking, self-confidence, and the 
feeling of social belonging. 

Various factors affect the number of our citizens coming from 
the so-called orphanages or childrens’ homes. Increases are due 
to the more ready acceptance of others than orphans in these 
institutions as well as growth in broken homes and the greater 
readiness of parents to place their children in homes. World 
War I provided dependents for the orphanages and World War II 
will continue to demand admittances for some time. However, 
better Federal provisions should lessen the needs for World War 
II orphans. Periods of depression are accompanied by more 
demands for admittance and periods of inflation by fewer 
demands. 

One definite variation of the training of children in various 
orphanages appears in the educational provisions. While some 
orphanages have their own private schools, others send their 
children to the neighboring public schools. If public school 
children show better adjustment than orphanage children, it 
seems desirable to determine whether or not orphanages’ children 
in public schools show different adjustments than those attending 
the orphanages’ private schools. 

Visitations to the orphanages and discussions with the directors 
led to estimates of the previous socio-economic background of 
their pupils and of that existent in various institutions. The 
length of time pupils had been in the homes and the number of 


living parents of the pupils added further data for consideration. 
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Fight orphanages or homes were selected in Ohio, Indiana, and 
West Virginia communities and ten hundred fifty-eight children 
were tested. The California Test of Personality was used to 
measure adjustment and the Otis Quick-scoring Test of Mental 
Ability was used to provide intelligence quotients. * 

The rank correlation between the averages of the IQ’s and 
Adjustment Scores for the eight home groups was .04 + .25. 
The adjustments of the home children were below the norms 
of the California Test of Personality and below those of the Xenia, 
Ohio, public school pupils whose averages were used to represent 
the adjustments of a non-home group. 

Table I records the data which provided a comparison of the 
private and public school home groups. These data disclosed 
the rather general superiority of the Xenia public school group 
to the home group; also, the superiority in social adjustment of 
the home group attending their own school to the home group 
attending public school. The home group attending public 
school was superior in self reliance, feeling of personal worth, and 
freedom from nervous tendencies to the home group attending 
their own schools. However, the public school group was inferior 
in personal freedom and feeling of ‘belonging.’ These differences 
resulted in no difference between the groups in the total factor of 
self-adjustment. Thus, public school attendance was accom- 
panied by greater self-reliance and less feeling of ‘belonging.’ 
The self-reliance of the public school home group, the social 
standards of the private school home group, the social skills 
of the entire home group, and both the school and community 
relations of the private home school group, compared favorably 
with the Xenia public school group. 

Table I shows the per cents of total pupils in each home group: 
(1) homes sending their wards to public schools, and (2) those 
whose children go to their own private schools, as well as per 
cents of the entire institutional group, and per cents of the Xenia 
public school group, falling below the 50th percentile in each 
component of Self- and Social-adjustment, and in total Self-, 
total Social and Total Adjustment. The standard error of each 
percentage is also given. 





* The original scores and computations can be found in Mrs. Bairds’ 
thesis, The Adjustment of Orphanage Children, Miami University Library, 
Oxford, Ohio. 
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TaBLE I.—PreR CENTS BELOW AVERAGE ADJUSTMENT 





Public | Private | Institu- | Xenia 








Groups: School | School | tional | Public 
No. in each: 351 707 1058 207 
Per Per Per Per 
cent | 7? | cent | 7? | cent | 7 | cent | 
Components 
Self-adjustment 
Self-reliance .43 |.02) .50 |.02) .47 |.015) .45 |.03 
Personal worth .47 |.02) .57 |.02) .54 |.015) .41 |.03 


Personal freedom .84 |.01} .80 |.01) .81 |.01 | .57 |.03 
Feel. of belonging .73 |.02} .64 |.02) .67 |.01 | .49 |.03 
Freedom fr. withdr. | .72 |.02| .72 |.02| .72 |.01 | .60 |.03 
Freedom fr. nervous 


symptoms .70 |.02) .76 |.02) .74 |.01 | .61 |.03 
Social Adjustm. 

Soc. standards .54 |.02) .43 |.02|) .47 |.015) .41 |.03 
Social skills .60 |.02) .59 |.02) .59 |.015) .58 |.03 
Freedom from anti- 

soc. tendencies .65 |.02) .58 |.02} .60 |.015) .43 |.03 
Family relations .58 |.02) .49 |.02} .52 |.015) .41 |.03 
School relations .61 |.02) .53 |.02| .55 |.015) .52 |.03 


Community relat’s. | .48 |.02) .43 |.02} .45 |.015) .41 |.03 
Totals 
Self-adjustment .74 |.02) .74 |.02) .74 |.01 | .58 |.03 
Social adjustment .63 |.02) .55 |.02) .58 |.015) .49 |.03 
Total adjustment .71 |.02| .67 |.02|) .68 |.01 | .50 |.03 





























Table II portrays the differences of the scores of the home 
groups on the sections of the California Personality Test. Home 
C with the highest average IQ has the lowest social adjustment. 
Nevertheless, this group was above test norms on 1 A, self- 
reliance, and 2 A, social standards. This is a group attending 
public school and the group with the best original socio-economic 
background of all home groups. It is the only group which 
is definitely lower than all others in social, self-, and total adjust- 
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ment. However, Home D’s group with very poor original socio- 
economic background and poor provisions for its pupils, likewise 
has above average self-reliance and social standards and better 
self, social, and total adjustment than Home C. Home D's 
better adjustment record than Home C’s suggests that the change 
in socio-economic conditions for the better upon entering the 
home may be a factor in adjustment or that the lack of change 
may be the related factor. 

The average total adjustments of the groups with (1) both 
parents living, (2) father living and mother dead, (3) mother 
living and father dead, and (4) both parents dead were as follows: 
(1) N = 357. M=39. ow =1.15. (2) N = 243. M = 39. 
ou = 1.45. (8) N = 180. M=35. oy = 1.59. (4) N = 80. 
M = 35. Cu = 2.80. 

The critical ratios between these groups’ means indicated: (1) 
ninety-eight chances in one hundred that children with both 
parents living would have higher adjustments than those with 
mother living and father dead; (2) ninety chances in one hundred 
that a group with both parents living would have better adjust- 
ments than those with both dead; (3) ninety-seven chances in one 
hundred that a group with father living and mother dead would 
have better adjustments than those with mother living and father 
dead; and (4) eighty-nine chances in one hundred that a group 
with father living and mother dead would have better adjustments 
than those with both parents dead. Data from one home with 
visiting personnel indicated that more removals and promises of 
removals where mother is living and father dead were accom- 
panied by very low adjustment scores. 

Table II shows the per cents of pupils tested in each home 
which fell below the 50th percentile on each component part of 
the test. Following each per cent is the standard error of that 
percent. The component parts of the test are: 1A, Self-reliance; 
1 B, Sense of personal worth; 1 C, Sense of personal freedom; 1 D, 
Feeling of ‘belonging’; 1 E, Freedom from withdrawing; 1 F, 
Freedom from nervous symptoms; 2 A, Social standards; 2 
B, Social skills; 2 C, Freedom from anti-social tendencies; 2 D, 
Family relations; 2 E, School relations; 2 F, Community rela- 
tions; Sf., Self-adjustment; So., Social adjustment; and To., Total 
adjustment. 
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Table III records the averages of the adjustments for pupils 
with varying years of attendance in the homes. 


Taste II].—AVERAGES OF ADJUSTMENTS OF PUPILS WITH 
DIFFERENT PERIODS OF ATTENDANCE 


Number 73 1388 114 97 98 50 69 49 50 33 79 
Years 0-1 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 8-9 9-10 10- 
Adjustment 
Self 36 33 36 35 34 33 34 35 25 31 31 
Social 47 44 46 47 45 42 48 45 35 44 40 
Total 41 37 40 40 38 37 39 39 28 36 34 


The tabled figures give correlations of —.55, —.62, and —.63 
between years of attendance and adjustment scores for self, 
social, and total adjustments, respectively. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The possible conclusions are: 

1). Some public school experience for the homes’ pupils leads 
to better self-reliance but less feeling of belonging. These data 
signify that outside of the home contacts are desirable and groups 
accepting these contacts should use every opportunity made 
available to give the home group the feeling of belonging. 

2). The homes should provide conditions at least equal to those 
under which entrants have previously lived. Even a definite 
superiority in socio-economic conditions may provide adjustment 
difficulties upon sudden change. 

3). While the correlations indicated lesser adjustment with 
continued attendance, the decreased adjustment was in the main 
after eight years. (See Table III.) The members of the various 
period groups are not the same people nor in sufficient numbers to 
suggest the same average adjustments. The one finding of 
definite importance is that pupils are disturbed as the time to 
leave the home arrives and that those who remain due to lack 
of job placement are particularly disturbed. This emphasizes 
the importance of the homes’ placement provisions and suggests 
that vocational codperative provisions might lessen disturbances 
arising as time to leave the home approaches. 

4). The relationship of adjustment of boys and girls with 
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different parental backgrounds from both parents living to neither 
living suggests consideration of this factor when dealing with the 
entrants to the home. Perhaps this situation is another indica- 
tion that each individual’s total background must be considered 
and different orientation provisions be adopted. 

Further study of the homes where certain features of adjust- 
ment appeared more satisfactory is recommended in an attempt 
to determine what procedures bring about these adjustments. 
The homes’ groups have self-reliance, social standards and skills, 
and school and community relations which compare favorably 
with the Xenia public school group’s. In all factors of social 
adjustment some of the home group approached the test average 
or the Xenia public school group’s average. While all factors 
of self-adjustment do not have some home group’s average similar 
to the average of the test or of the Xenia public school group, the 
variation from home to home still justifies the recommended 


further study. 
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HOW WELL DO ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS UNDERSTAND CHILD BEHAVIOR? 
CELIA BURNS STENDLER 

University of Illinois 


To the elementary school each year come children with many 
kinds of problems. Teachers have to deal with children who 
fight and children who are afraid to fight; children who do too 
much work and children who don’t do enough work; children who 
lie and children who steal; children who daydream and children 
who clown; children who are suspicious and children who are 
withdrawn. The kind of insight into such problems which 
elementary teachers have is very important. It is a vital factor 
in determining whether children will be treated in ways con- 
ducive to good mental health, or in ways which will further poor 
adjustment. 

What kind of insight do teachers have into child behavior? 
Wickman’s study,' completed as far back as 1928, showed that 
teachers and clinical psychologists differed considerably in their 
rating of the seriousness of various kinds of behavior. The 
clinical psychologists listed unsocialness, suspiciousness, unhap- 
piness, resentfulness and the like as being very important prob- 
lems from the standpoint of adjustment. These were not 
considered as serious by teachers who placed, instead, such 
practices as heterosexual activity, stealing, masturbation, or 
‘toilet talk’ high on the list of problem behavior. The implica- 
tion from the study would seem to be that teachers do not always 
recognize the kinds of behavior which are indicative of poor 
adjustment. 

A study by W. Drayton Lewis? contributes additional informa- 
tion about teachers’ insight into child behavior. Teachers were 
asked to select children in their classrooms whom they considered 
to be retarded, geniuses or problems. An analysis of the problem 
group showed that teachers considered as serious cases those who 
were upsetting to classroom routine. Lack of tidiness or resist- 





‘E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1928. 

* W. Drayton Lewis, ‘‘Some Characteristics of Children Designated as 
Mentally Retarded, as Problems and as Geniuses by Teachers,”’ sears of 
Genetic Psychology, 1947, 70: 29-51. 
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ance to teacher authority were mentioned as problems, rather 
than extreme shyness or withdrawal which the clinician would 
regard as serious. 

It has been pointed out, however, that the discrepancy between 
teachers’ and clinicians’ judgments as to what constitutes serious 
behavior may not be as damning to the teacher as appears at 
first glance. Actually, the differences in opinion as to what 
constitutes problem behavior may be due to the fact that 
teachers and clinicians are looking at children from different 
points of view. The teacher may look upon suspiciousness as 
important from the standpoint of personal adjustment, but may 
find aggressiveness or obscene talk much more serious from the 
standpoint of classroom management. 

The approach in the present study to the problem of teacher 
insight into child behavior had a different emphasis. As part of 
a comprehensive school survey an attempt was made to find 
out how teachers thought certain kinds of behavior problems 
should be handled. By asking a teacher to describe what he 
considered to be the best way to handle a particular behavior 
problem, it was hoped that the teacher’s insight into that par- 
ticular problem might be revealed. 


METHOD 


The procedure used to disclose teacher insight into child 
behavior was a test containing twenty-five free response state- 
ments describing various behavior patterns in children. Teachers 
were asked to complete these by describing what they thought 
was the best way of treating each particular problem. This test 
was presented to all elementary teachers (one hundred fifty-seven) 
in a midwestern community. All tests were unsigned and no 
effort was made to identify the person answering the test. The 
teachers were part of a fine public school system and had had the 
advantage of an in-service training program for many years. It 
was expected, then, that as a group they would deal with behavior 
more constructively than the average classroom teacher. 

The test follows: 


PROBLEMS OF CHILD BEHAVIOR 


Here are some statements about children which are not 
complete. Each statement describes a particular kind of 
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behavior problem. For example, the first statement says, 

‘“‘T think the child who never finishes on time should.”’ You 

are to finish the statement by describing what you think 

would be the best way of treating his particular problem. 

(1) I think the child who never finishes on time should 

(2) I think the child who continually fights with other 
children should 

(3) I think the child who continually steals should 

(4) I think the child who bites his fingernails should 

(5) I think the child who daydreams most of the time 
should 

(6) I think the child who relies on the teacher too much 
should 

(7) I think the child who does his work over and over until 
it is just right should 

(8) I think the child who never works up to his capacity 
should 

(9) I think the child who never pays attention should 

(10) I think the child who is always late should 

(11) I think the child who always lies should 

(12) I think the child who always talks back to the teacher 
should 

(13) I think the child who is easily discouraged should 

(14) I think the child who continually shows off in ‘class 
should 

(15) I think the child who always feels everyone is picking 
on him should 

(16) I think the child who loses his temper when he doesn’t 
get his way should 

(17) I think the child who uses vulgar language should 

(18) I think the child who tries to cheat on exams should 

(19) I think the child who is always unhappy and moody 
should 

(20) I think the child who continually plays truant should 

(21) I think the child who is a bully should 

(22) I think the child who wastes school materials should 

(23) I think the child who continually disobeys should 

(24) I think the child who is disliked by other children 
should 

(25) I think the child who is timid and shy should 
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Answers to the test describing how teachers thought certain 
behavior problems should be handled were classified under six 
categories: 

1) Take punitive measures. This category included all 
answers which recommended punishment of any kind. 

2) Talk to him, moralize. Answers which indicated that the 
child should be talked to and the error of his ways pointed out to 
him were classified under this category. 

3) Send him to a doctor. 

4) Adjust the work. This category included teachers’ 
answers recommending that the amount of work be decreased or 
increased, or recommending a particular kind of project as a way 
of handling the behavior problem. 

5) Praise or encourage him. 

6) Study him to find the cause of behavior and plan a course 
of action accordingly. 

Three experts in the field of mental hygiene also completed the 
sentences on the test. These experts were in agreement that the 
best answer for all twenty-five items was Category 6. In other 
words, regardless of what the problem was, these experts would 
agree that the cause of the behavior should be sought and action 
planned in the light of the cause. 


RESULTS 


Table I shows the percentages of teacher responses falling 
under each category. It is interesting to note that teachers in 
this modern school system are beyond the stage of attributing 
behavior to physical causes. Not so long ago it was popular 
practice with parents and doctors as well as teachers to look to 
diseased tonsils, infected teeth and overactive or sluggish glands 
for an explanation of any kind of behavior pattern. Whenever 
a child showed any signs of being a problem child, it was imme- 
diately suggested that he see a doctor. Only 2.7 per cent of the 
teachers tested suggested Category 3 as a remedy. Item 4 on 
fingernail biting, as Table II indicates, was the only item which 
more teachers answered by referring the child to a doctor than 
by using some other technique. Thirty-four per cent of the 
teachers completed the statement in that manner. Seven per 
cent of the teachers thought poor attention and daydreaming 
were also due to physical causes and children guilty of these 
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TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES FOR Six CATEGORIES ON 
TWENTY-FIVE ITEMs Descrisinc Puprt BeHAvIOR MADE 
py ONE HUNDRED FIFTy-SEVEN ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
IN A MIDWESTERN PusBLic ScHoo.t System 


Per Cent of 

Category Responses 
1) Take punitive measures 13.9 
2) Talk to the child 33.4 
3) Send him to a doctor 2.7 
4) Adjust the work 22.5 
5) Praise or encourage 9.1 
6) Study him to find cause of behavior 14.6 
7) No answer 3.8 


practices should see a doctor. Most mental hygienists, however, 
would agree that fingernail biting, daydreaming and lack of 
attention would probably indicate emotional difficulty rather 
than physical. 

Categories 4, 5, and 6, which included such remedies as adjust- 
ing the work, praising or encouraging, or studying the child to 
find causes of behavior, represent constructive ways of dealing 
with behavior problems. Forty-six per cent of all teachers tested 
would employ measures such as these in working wich children. 
Adjusting the work was the procedure recommended by 22.5 
per cent of the teachers. Forty-four per cent would adjust the 
work for the child who never finishes, fifty-five per cent for the 
daydreamer, fifty-four per cent for the dependent child, thirty-six 
per cent for the child who doesn’t work hard enough, twenty- 
seven per cent for the non-attentive child, thirty-six per cent for 
the show-off, thirty-four per cent for the unhappy child, and 
fifty-six per cent for the shy, timid child. Techniques for adjust- 
ing the work might range from decreasing the load for the child 
who never finishes to providing jobs which would keep a child 
busy and out of mischief. Teachers’ responses in this category 
indicated that they accepted the responsibility for changing the 
environment so that the child might be helped. 

Only thirteen per cent of elementary teachers tested recom- 
mended punitive measures in dealing with problems of child 
behavior. Three items in particular were singled out for this 
kind of treatment: bullying, tardiness and disobedience. More 
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teachers—thirty-eight per cent—would treat bullying by punish- 
ment than by any other means. Thirty-eight per cent of the 
teachers would punish for disobedience, and thirty per cent for 
tardiness. Favorite punishments were keeping a tardy child 
after school, shaming the class clown, isolating the disobedient 
child, and denying ‘privileges.’ No teacher recommended 
corporal punishment. 

Although punishment is probably used in classrooms more 
often than responses would indicate, it must be remembered that 
teachers in taking the test were asked to describe what they ¢on- 
sidered ‘best’ methods of dealing with problem behavior. The 
fact that only thirteen per cent of the responses recommended 
punitive measures would seem to indicate that most teachers do 
not consider punishment a respectable method for dealing with 
problems of child behavior. This is in line with Mowrer’s 
observation’ that parents, too, have come to look upon punish- 
ment as an undesirable method of handling children and that 
punishment is, therefore, frequently resorted to with a sense of 
guilt. This writer is not advocating punitive measures as a 
method of helping children with the problems listed in the test 
described in this manuscript, but rather that there needs to be a 
re-thinking through of the kind of punitive measures used, and 
the place of these in the elementary-school classroom. 

The largest number of responses for any one category was 
thirty-three per cent for Category 2, Talking to the Child or 
Moralizing. More teachers tested would use this technique for 
dealing with children than any other. Responses indicated that 
teachers would point out to the child the error of his ways, tell 
him others would not like him if he persisted in such actions, or 
tell him his parents or his classmates would be ashamed of him. 
Items of behavior which more teachers would treat by talking 
to the child rather than any other way included fighting, stealing, 
doing work over and over, lying, talking back, losing one’s 
temper, being suspicious, swearing, cheating, being unpopular, 
disobeying and wasting school materials. 

While most of the comments teachers would make to pupils 
do no harm, one might question how effective they are. The 





*0. H. Mowrer, ‘‘ Discipline and Mental Health,’ Harvard Educational 
Review, xvu1, Fall, 1947. 
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cause of lying which persists over a long period of time may be 
deep-rooted in the emotions, and simply talking to a child about 
it and telling him it is wrong to lie may do little good. Talking 
to a child about his behavior as a way of dealing with a problem 
of behavior assumes that all behavior is dependent upon the will 
and is rational; a mental hygiene approach assumes that there is 
more to behavior than will-power and that reasoning with a child 
may not help him to develop the insight to help himself. This 
does not rule out talking to a child, but simply says that for 
serious behavior difficulties it should not be the main approach. 

Category 5, Study the Child and Plan Accordingly, was the 
response clinicians gave as the best means for changing patterns 
of child behavior. In other words, clinicians felt the need for 
more information about the child before prescribing remedies. 
Only three items of behavior called forth this response with many 
teachers: stealing, truancy, and tardiness. Thirty-eight per cent 
of the teachers thought the child who stole should be studied, 
thirty-six per cent the truant, and thirty-three per cent the tardy 
child. One might read into this the implication that teachers 
think these three problems call for facts about the out-of-school 
life of the child, whereas suspiciousness and withdrawn behavior 
do not. It also seems to imply that teachers may consider 
stealing, truancy, and tardiness more serious than other problems 
of behavior since they warrant additional study. 


SUMMARY 


As part of a comprehensive school survey, an attempt was 
made to measure teacher insight into child behavior. The 
method used was a free response questionnaire consisting of 
twenty-five items describing problems of child behavior. All 
elementary teachers in the system surveyed took the test. Three 
mental hygienists were also asked to take the test and their 
responses served as a benchmark against which the teachers 
might be evaluated. 

Teachers in the school system being surveyed recognized con- 
structive measures for the most part in dealing with child behav- 
ior. They favored such procedures as adjusting the work, 
praising or encouraging, or studying the child to find causes of 
behavior. A large percentage of teachers considered talking to 
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the child or moralizing as the best way of treating behavior prob- 
lems. A smaller percentage of responses favored punitive 
measures, and very few responses indicated that medical care was 
necessary to improve behavior. 

Results would seem to indicate that the test described in this 
study might be successfully used by other school systems to 
evaluate teacher insight into pupil behavior, and that compari- 
sons might be made with the results obtained in the present study. 























SOME FACTORS IN THE ACADEMIC SUPERIORITY 
OF VETERAN STUDENTS 


WILLIAM A. OWENS 
Winona State Teachers College 


and 


‘' WILLIAM A. OWENS, JR. 
Iowa State College 


INTRODUCTION 


Veterans of World War II in considerable numbers have now 
been back on college campuses for several years. Concern over 
their proper academic and vocational disposition has prompted 
a substantial number of studies of their differential character- 
istics as compared with non-veterans. 

It has, for example, been rather well established through such 
investigations as those of Clark,’ Gowan,’ Taylor,® et al, that 
veterans tend to be superior to non-veterans in academic achieve- 
ment at the college level. Gowan has, in addition, pointed out 
that this state of affairs still obtains if scholastic aptitude be held 
constant. Owens,‘ in a study of differential achievement by 
aptitude levels, has noted that veteran superiority appears to be 
more marked at the lower aptitude levels than at the upper; that 
is, veterans less frequently fail when predicted upon an aptitude 
basis to do so. 

Along a somewhat different line, Gowan found veterans signifi- 
cantly more certain of the wisdom of their divisional and cur- 
ricular choices. Hamilton* observes that they need more 
refresher courses in mathematics and physics, but that their 
subsequent performance in these subjects is superior; and Gowan, 
again, cites evidence to the effect that veterans report an average 
of one hour of study per week more than non-veterans. 

In considering such data as the above, the present authors 
found themselves wondering what personal factors might be 
related to the academic success of such an admittedly hetero- 
geneous group as the veteran population. Following a pre- 
liminary appraisal of certain personal data it was decided to 
attempt to evaluate the relative contributions of age and length 
of service to academic achievement. It was further decided to 
relate the predictive efficiencies of these factors to that of 
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academic aptitude for the comparative value which this last, 
well-known ‘yardstick’ would have. 


PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


Problem.—In accordance with the foregoing discussion, the 
purpose of the present study was to evaluate the relative con- 
tributions of age, length of service, and scholastic aptitude to the 
college achievement of a sample of student veterans. 

The subjects were one hundred ninety-four (male) veterans 
enrolled in the Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Minne- 
sota. Their ages were recorded in months, and their mean age 
was twenty-three years three months. Their periods of service 
were recorded in months, and their mean period of service was 
just over thirty-one months. Their college aptitude test scores 
were on the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, and their mean was exactly at the national norm. 
Their scholarship was recorded in terms of cumulative grade- 
point averages, and their mean G.P.A. was 1.22 (C+). 

Method.—All A.C.E. raw scores were transformed into modified 
standard scores to insure their comparability throughout the 
several editions of the examination represented in the data, and 
to establish them on a reasonably linear score scale comparable 
to the raw score scales and appropriate for statistical analysis. 

The basic method employed was the familiar statistical method 
of multiple correlation, though this application was somewhat 
atypical in that greater importance was attached to the inde- 
pendent contributions of the several predictive variables than 
to the ultimate magnitude of their combined correlation with the 
criterion variable. 

Resulits.—Table I contains the primary results of the present 
study. In Part A, it may be observed that the multiple correla- 
tion, 4.123, is 0.10 points higher than the ‘zero-order’ correlation 
of aptitude test score (A.T.S.) with grade-point average (G.P.A.). 
Especially noteworthy in Part B are: (1) the similar magnitudes 
of the independent contributions of age and aptitude test to the 
prediction of grade-point average; (2) the negative independent 
contribution of length of service; and (3) the high probabilities, 
P, of statistical significance associated with each beta value. 

Interpretation.—Two aspects of these results seem to demand 
an attempt at interpretation. The first is the matter of the rela- 
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tively substantial relationship between age and grade-point 
average. Here three, not mutually exclusive, hypotheses suggest 
themselves. (1) It is conceivable that the older subjects, who 
by and large spent longer periods in service (Age and L. of S., 
r = 0.39), could have more completely acquired some knowledge, 
habits, or attitudes which had positive transfer value upon their 
return to the academic scene. That this hypothesis is at variance 
with the data can be seen in the fact that the independent con- 
tribution of length of service to the prediction of grade-point 
average is negative. (2) The older subjects may have been, for 
numerous reasons, more serious about their work and better 
motivated. This view would have to support it the considered 
opinions of many careful observers who interview veterans and 
the implications of previous studies. (3) There apparently was a 
tendency for only the more capable older subjects to return to 
college after the war (Age and A.T.S., r = 0.16.). Such a conse- 
quence could have resulted from a growing awareness on the part 
of the less capable as to their poor academic prognosis, from a 
fuller appreciation on the part of the more capable as to the 
benefits of higher education, from pre-training differences in 
financial status, reflecting differences in capability, or from similar 
selective influences. 

The second aspect of the results which needs interpretation has 
been previously mentioned; it is the matter of the negative 
relationship between length of service and grade-point average. 
In this instance, also, at least three possible hypotheses may be 
offered: (1) Absence from school may have represented a period 
of disuse during which certain specific skills became impaired. 
(2) Military service may have involved considerable learning, 
much of it under pressure of time, which retroacted upon earlier 
academic training. (3) The military situation may have caused, 
as frequently suggested, some shifts in habits and attitudes which 
were maladjustive insofar as the return to academic life was 
concerned. Again, these three hypotheses are not mutually 
exclusive and each may constitute a partial explanation. 


CONCLUSIC'S 


1) Age was very nearly as good a predictor of the scholastic 
success of this veteran population as was college aptitude test 
score. 
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2) The relationship between length of service and grade-point 
average was low but negative. 

3) The correlation between aptitude test score and grade-point 
average was increased from 0.47 to 0.57 by including estimates of 
the contributions of age and length of service to this relationship. 


TaBLeE I.—RELATIONSHIPS OF AGE, LENGTH OF SERVICE, AND 
AptTiTtuDE TrEstT SCORE TO GRADE-POINT AVERAGE 


A. Intercorrelations of the Primary Variables and Multiple 





Regression 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Age L. of S. A.T.S. G.P.A. 
(1) 0.39 0.16 0.37 
—0.04 —0.02 







(2) (5%r= end 
(3) |1%r =0.18 
(4) 


0.47 





Y, = .0786 X, — .0100 X2 + .6813 X; — .6371 





Ra.123 = 0.57 
B. ‘Betas’ in the Multiple Regression, and Their Significance 
Beta t P 
Age (1) 0.36 5.54 <1% 
L. of S. (2) —0.15 2.24 <5% 
a. aa 0.41 6.72 <1% 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Harriet GOLDBERG. Child Offenders. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1948, pp. 215. 


An interesting and useful book for all people dealing with child 
offenders this book is. Strictly speaking, it is not a book about 
child offenders, but is instead a book written by a person who 
has had a variety of experiences with offenders in Toledo, Ohio, 
and New York as Assistant Corporation Counsel assigned to 
the Children’s Court of New York City as well as a worker in 
the Domestic Relations Court, Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio. 
It is this unique combination of experience which creeps into the 
book and sporadically, at least, furnishes information that can 
be of use to workers in the field. The book seeks to portray the 
underlying behavior patterns of children whose first encounter 
with the law is truancy or misconduct in school. The chief 
emphasis is on actual children, all kinds of children who are 
considered in terms of a psychological classification who are 
problems in court. Hence, we have chapters on mentally- 
retarded children, emotionally-unstable children and those with 
neurotic patterns, neurotics and psycho-neurotics, psychopathic 
personalities and mentally ill, physically ill and the socially 
handicapped. Five of the seven chapters of the book deal with 
these special classes of children as they land in court for treatment 
by the community. The first chapter is an interesting discussion 
of children in court and the codrdination of efforts of schools 
and social agencies. The last chapter deals with the challenge 
for community organization and evaluates the réle of the various 
social agencies that deal with this problem. 

Some of the author’s commentaries on community applications 
are interesting and could have been organized into a framework 
for consideration of the problem from a community point of 
view. For example, she advises, in one instance, the need for 
more counseling in the courts and schools and points out as one 
of the pieces of evidence indicating the need, that in New York 
it is impossible to find placement for a Protestant child offender, 
especially if he isa Negro. She advocates a need for both private 
and public institutions and also foster homes for children who 
cannot be helped sufficiently at home or with family members. 
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She cites instances where the law and tradition make intelligent 
use of knowledge impossible. Illustrative is the case of Charles, 
a child of normal though dull intelligence who had to be placed 
with idiots and other mental defectives because the City of New 
York fails to provide public facilities for his care. Also, that 
vocational schools do exist, but they are mainly high schools for 
admission to which standard elementary-school graduation is 
required, and these high schools teach skilled trades which call 
for special aptitudes and intelligence above the borderline. They, 
therefore, tend to exclude children like Jack she describes, and 
the non-existence of some institutions or agencies to deal with 
borderline intelligence children is one that baffles and occasionally 
makes for confused treatment and consideration by the judges. 
She gives other instances where in some cases the court is forced 
to wait for voluntary action by parent or guardian and thus 
introduce unnecessary delays while in the interval the child may 
become delinquent. 

This is not a book for psychologists who are looking for a well- 
documented series of summary studies for each classification of 
child treatment. There are relatively few references to literature 
and no attempt at developing a frame of reference for the study 
of children. Emphasized is the fact that there are children, 
the kind of children that are briefly described, who need to be con- 
sidered by community organization agencies, for whose intelligent 
treatment social deficits exist which should be remedied. People 
who are looking for a more psychologically validated literature 
of topics treated should still go back to the writings of Healy 
and Bronner or the more recent work of Maud Merrill, Problems 
of Child Delinquency. For people who work in the courts with 
children, there is much in this book that can serve for information 
and application. The book does not contain an index. 

H. MELTZER 


Psychological Service Center 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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